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THE WISE RECKONING OF TIME. 


“So teach us to number our days, that we may apply our hearts unto wisdom.”— 
Psatm 90: 12. 


At what time can this prayer be more appropriate than at the 
commencement of a new year? Another year of our probation 
has gone. Its joys and sorrows, its plans aud purposes, have 
passed away, and live now only in the recollection, and in the 
influence which they have had in forming our character, and in 
determining our destiny in the great day of accounts. We enter 
now upon a new year, uncertain what joys or sorrows it has in 
reserve for us; what trials we shall pass through; who of us shall 
die; who shall see its close in the same circumstances of joyous- 


* The appropriate place for this discourse was in the January number, but the 
sermons connected with the portrait left no room for it.—Ep, 
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ness with which we greet the first Sabbath of this year. How 
obviously proper, in these circumstances, as we stand thus upon 
its threshold, to lift up the voice of supplication and say to God: 
‘So teach us to number our days, that we may apply our hearts 
unto wisdom.” 

The meaning of the prayer it is not difficult to understand. It 
is, that God would teach us to take such an estimate of life that 
we may be led to act as IF we saw its close—as IF we saw the 
number of days that we are to live. We know not how long our 
lives are to continue. We have no intimation, no means of con- 
jecturing, when they will close. For wise, and not unobvious 
reasons, God has concealed the end of Jifefrom us. He could have 
revealed to each one of us, as he did to Hezekiah, (Isa. 38,) the 
number of years that we shall live; or he could say to those of 
us whom he has appointed this year to death, as he did to Hana- 
niah: “ This year thou shalt die.” (Jer.28: 16.) But he bas con- 
cealed the close of our lives from us probably for these reasons: 
either (1) because, if sinners knew the exact hour when they were 
to die, they would defer preparation to the last day or hour, 
knowing that they would have time then to attend to it; or (2) 
because, if men knew the exact time when they were to die, the 
world would be filled with gloom, and our houses become like the 
cells of condemned malefactors, for what would be the effect on 
the families that compose this congregation, to understand pre- 
cisely the names of those among us who are to die this year? 
What sadness would be in our dwellings as we looked upon the 
child dear to us destined to death, as the day drew near! Or (8) 
because the kind of uncertainty which now hangs over the awful 
subject, is best adapted to lead us without delay to prepare for our 
departure. ‘The two settled things are all that is needful for us— 
first, the event is not far distant; and, second, it may occur at 
any year, any month, any hour. The Giver of Life, and the 
Closer of Life, knows when the hour will be. He, too, by the 
secret influence of his Spirit, can enable us to act as 7f WE saw the 
close of life. He can enable us to take an account of our own days, 
and form plans in reference to our own lives, as if we saw the 
close. Such is the prayer in the text. Who will refuse to offer it 
sincerely this morning? Who among us can refuse to ask of God 
that our hearts may be applied to true wisdom? In secret silence, 
my hearers, breathe forth this prayer to God now, as we enter on 
the consideration of the subject before us. 

What would be the answer to this prayer, if it were answered ? 
What views of life would it enable us to take? What plans 
would it lead us to form? These questions will direct our medita- 
tions, and in a scries of observations I shall aim to answer them. 


I. We should obtain a practical view of life as exceedingly short. 
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Such a view was obtained by the author of this psalm, and it was 
in part the reason why he offered this prayer, that he might have 
a practical view of a fact of which he could not doubt. “In the 
morning,” speaking of men, he says, “ they are like grass which 

roweth up; in the evening it is cut down and withered. The 
love of our years are threescore years and ten; and if by reason 
of strength they be fourscore years, yet is their strength labor and 
sorrow, for it is soon cut off, and we fly away.” It is not difficult 
for us to come to the conclusion, intellectually, that life is not very 
long at best; and that our own lives are not likely to be an excep- 
tion to the general law. We would state this fact in an argument 
with another man to convince Aim that it was proper to contem- 
plate the probable close of life at no distant period, and to prepare 
for it; or we would admit it in conversation with a friend. Yet 
as a practical and felt matter, how rare is it that it secures a hold 
on the mind! All of us insensibly fall into the habit of forming 
our plans as ¢f we had some security against death, and as if we 
were to escape the lot which befalls others. J suffer such a delu- 
sion to occupy my mind; you do yours. J, though I see minis- 
ters of my own age, or younger than myself, cut down in the midst 
of their way, and those who had: as fair a prospect of long life as I 
have, suddenly laid in the grave, insensibly find myself supposing 
that I may be an exception, and forming plans that will require 
many years to fillthem up. The merchant, too, though he sees 
another merchant taken away before his plans of life are executed, 
may insensibly find himself anticipating many years, and scarcely 
feel that it is possible that he should be called to leave his own 
plans unfinished. The youth, too, even when he follows a 
fellow-youth, to the grave, may find himself insensibly forming 
plans that are to stretch on to an honored old age, as though 
no such casualty could happen to him. And even they who 
seem to us to be “ very aged men,” may be seen to be forming 
schemes that would require no inconsiderable part of the time 
allowed to the venerable Methusaleh to accomplish. Men build 
houses, and buy farms, and make investments, and plant orchards, 
and send their ships to distant lands, and draw around them in 
their dwellings all the comforts that this or other climes can fur- 
nish, as ¢f life were wholly a different thing from what it is, and 
were made of far less perishable and frail “stuff” than it actually 
is. It is not against these things that I now reason or remonstrate, 
but against the illusion which insensibly comes over your mind 
and mine, in regard to the actual period to which we are likely to 
live. The prayer of our text, if answered, would dissipate this illu- 
sion; and it would be well for us if, at the commencement of the 
new year at least, this illusion were dissipated. Now we form our 
plans anew. We make an estimate of our profits and losses; of 
what others owe to us, or we to them; of the value of our funds, 
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and of our ability to extend our business, or of the necessity of 
contracting it, and of limiting our expenses; of the kind of 
hitherto untasted luxuries in which we may now safely indulge, 
or of the necessity of substituting economy in the place of extra- 
vagance. Let us to-day admit, as an important item, in forming 
our plans for this year, a just estimate of life, and see what influ- 
ence that should eve on our views of living, and our engage- 
ments for the year. 

The simple matter of fact is, that life is short; that it is uncer- 
tain; that Death has his victims every day ; that he comes into 
every place; that he shows no favoritism for any class; that he 
gives no indulgence to the young, the fair, the beautiful, the vigor- 
ous; and that he is wholly inexorable to all the pleadings which 
men make for a longer life who are not ready to die. It 2s short; 
it 7s a hand-breadth ; it is a vapor; it ds like a weaver’s shuttle. 
Some may ask, Why it is so short? why, since so great interests 
are at stake, is it not longer? why does God make eternity de- 
pend on the conduct of a few hours? I would answer these ques- 
tions now, only so far as they illustrate my text, and contribute to 
my object. You complain of its being so short as a part of pro- 
bation. Let me say to such complainers: (1.) That you do not 
desire that life should be longer en order to prepare for eternity. 
That is not the object for which you wish to live. You wish to 
live to enjoy the pleasures of this world, not to prepare for the 
next. (2.) Life is long enough to prepare for eternity. ‘That 
life is long which answers life’s great end.” Ample time is given 
to each one to prepare to meet God. You feel that, for you are 
squandering large portions of life supposing that there is enough 
left to prepare to die. Can a man who has lived fifty years say 
that his life has been too short to repent of his sins, and believe in 
the Saviour? It requires little time to prepare for heaven. It 
requires much indeed to amass wealth, to obtain honor, to trans- 
mit the name to future times—but there is no one here who has 
not had ample time to prepare for heaven. (8.) It is merciful to 
you that time is thus short. Were it not so, you would defer the 
preparation for heaven as long as possible, and would live a life of 
sin, and harden yourself in impenitence, as you advanced in years. 
What would be the condition of the world if all men lived to be as 
old as they who lived before the flood? Just what theirs was— 
for among them who became penitent? See aged sinners now, 
hardening themselves as they advance in years. Who among 
them becomes converted? And should the race live on as it 
did then, the earth, as it was then, would be filled again with 
violence, and make it necessary to sweep it again by fire or 
flood for its crimes. (4.) It is in mercy to the race that life is 
short. Long enough to accomplish the work of salvation, and to 
allow much time, too, for social comforts, for the study of the 
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works and ways of God, it is too short for one man to accumulate 
the wealth of provinces, and place himself alone in the earth—for 
he is cut off and his property is placed in better hands; it is too 
short for such a man as Alexander, or Napoleon, to establish a 
universal iron despotism, and bind all the limbs of men with 
fetters, for before the giant evil is done, God calls lrim to his great 
account, and men breathe again and are free; and it is too short 
for men to combine and execute purposes of infidelity and sin, for 
death breaks up the circle and dissolves the confederacy; and it 
isin mercy now to you and me, to society, to truth, to virtue, to 
liberty and salvation, that life is a span. But it is not too short 
for one and all to secure their eternal salvation if they will. Let 
us take such an estimate of life as we enter on the new year. 


II. Should this prayer be answered, we should obtain a view of 
our fast-fleeing days and years as a precious part of probation. Now 
we are incessantly prone to forget it, and to regard time as given 
to us for any other purpose than to prepare for eternity. It is 
regarded as given for gain, amusement, ease, pleasure, sensual 
gratification ; for dress, for eating, and for securing the good opin- 
ion of our fellow-men. 

When a man performs a single thing, no matter how unimport- 
ant in itself, with a distinct reference to eternity, and as a part of 
probation, it constitutes a new era in his life, and makes him a 
different being. It takes him out from the common mass of man- 
kind, and the great and noble conception will diffuse an influence 
over all his conduct and life. For there are many—nay, it is the 
common condition of mankind—who have never spent one half 
hour in their lives in acting with any direct reference to the 
world to come; nay, who have never given the subject a moment 
of practical thought. They have spent many hours in pre- 
paring for a ball-room or a fashionable party; in preparing for 
a profession or an office; in preparing to live in ease when the 
snows of age shall fall gently on their heads; but not one single 
half-hour in any distinct and direct purpose to prepare for eternity. 
Now, should this plan become the leading plan of their lives, or 
should it occupy their attention in any manner as they are occupied in 
preparing for future life in this world, it would produce a change 
that would show itself in all their purposes and actions. It would 
be the salient point of a new life in their souls, and would 
diffuse its influence over all their plans) Such a view would be 
obtained, if the prayer of my text were sincerely offered, and if an 
answer were imparted. Our passing years then would be seen to 
be an important part of the probation for eternity—a part of exist- 
ence whose plans and actions would leave their impression on all 
the future being; given with reference to a coming world, and 
invaluable above all the worth of rubies as connected with our 
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eee the woes of hell, and reaping the joys of heaven. They 
would be seen to be given, not for ease and enjoyment here, not 
for purposes of gain and ambition, but to be well filled up with 
reference to the world to come. That life is well spent where 
the steady aim is eternity; that is worse than wasted which falls 
short of that bigh and aly purpose. 

T need not stay to demonstrate that this is a world of probation, 
and that he has no just view of life who does not thus regard it. 
The Bible has spoken unequivocally on that point, and leaves no 
room to doubt that it is so regarded by its great Author; and the 
whole train of events on earth leads us to the conclusion that God 
so designed it. Youth sends an influence forward to determine the 
condition of manhood, and the virtues and industry of youth are 
rewarded by the respectability and wealth of middle age, as the 
vices of youth are recompensed by poverty and dishonor. Middle 
age sends an influence forward to advanced years, and one point of 
time is perpetually determining the destiny in that which is to 
come. The results of the transactions of yesterday travel over the 
night when we sleep and meet us to-day, just as the result of 
conduct in this world travels over the sleep of death with us, our 
solitary companion, and meets us in the regions beyond to deter- 
mine our destiny there. I know no truth that more commends 
itself to the common-sense of mankind, and that more accords with 
the uniform course of events, than that we are on probation for 
eternity. If so, a year has a value which words can not estimate, 
and to us nowit is an important inquiry: What has been the bear- 
ing of the past year on oureternal doom? what results of that year 
are to meet us when we shall emerge from the vale of death? 
And it is an inquiry not less important, What are to be the results 
of the year whose first Sabbath this day dawns upon us? 

Iam not satisfied, however, with this general statement of the 
doctrine of probation. The probation or trial on which we are 
placed here, is as peculiar as it is important. The question to be 
determined is a very simple one, and turns mainly on a single point, 
as probation always does. With man in Paradise, it was a simple 
question whether he would abstain from the forbidden tree. With 
a young man now, the whole trial often consists in the question, 
whether he will once resist the solicitations of appetite and of friends 
—so thought and so called—about the intoxictiang cup; or the 
solicitations of curiosity or of friends, or a worse motive, to 
visit a gambling-room or a theater. So the trial for eternity 
is narrowed down to a single question, simple in its nature, 
but determining all the future Soten. It is: Whether you will or 
will not accept of pardon and salvation through the merits of the 
Redeemer? ‘That is the question before man: not whether he will 
abstain from the forbidden tree, for that is not now proposed ; not 
whether we shall be saved by a life of perfect holiness, and go to 
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heaven because we have never sinned, for that is equally out of 
the question—-but whether, conscious of guilt, humbled, rebuked 
in spirit, penitent that we are among the unhappy wanderers from 
God our Maker, we will return and seek forgiveness through the 
merits of Him who died for us. This is the great and important 
question that is to be determined. To determine this, God 
gives us life. To one he gives eighty years; to another three- 
score and ten; to others fifty, forty, thirty, twenty —to all 
enough, aud yet to all, little enough ; to all, the time is uncertain, 
and yet to all, the present is available and ample; and to all, 
this time is soon to pass away; for not one moment is to be 
allowed for that purpose beyond the grave. Permit me to 
add, my hearers, that much light is thrown on the solution of 
that question by the past year. That year is gone; and to you 
who are now impenitent, the purposes for which God gave you 
the year have been in no manner answered. It has been to you 
worse than a wasted year—a year of the positive rejection of the 
Son of God; and rather than have been doing that, a man had 
better have been in his grave. 


III. Should the prayer in my text be offered and answered, we 
should be led to act as if life were soon to close. I have already 
intimated that few of us so act now. We delude ourselves with a 
vain expectation of long life, and we are glad to have this illusion 

lay around the heart; for who is there that on some points does not 
ike to-be deceived? Now, we form our plans as if we had much 
time yet to live; could we see the truth, we should be led to act 
as if we saw that we were soon to die. This is true of all in a 
general sense; in respect to some here it would be found to be 
true in a peculiar and most affecting sense. 

It is true of all. I bring it to you as not a new, but as a very 
weighty and important truth, that the period is not far distant 
when all that I now address—all in this city, rich and poor; all in 
this land, free and bond; all on earth, holy and unholy—will be in 
the graves—all gone, all silent, all returning to dust, all forgotten. 
Your seat in this house will be vacated, and a new comer will sit 
there; your seat at the table in your dwellings will be vacant; 
your well-known tread and voice will be heard there by your wife 
and children no more; and the chamber where you now sleep will 
be darkened, and still; for you, pale and speechless, will lie there 
dead. The man almost without feeling will thrust his spade in 
the earth, and ply his solitary task in the grave-yard to make 
another bed for you, and you will soon be forgotten. Few will 
weep over you; and soon their tears will be dried up, and they 
will all lay aside the badges of grief, and the footsteps of your being 
will be obliterated as the ebbing and flowing waves remove the 
footprint on the beach. I attend many funerals; and I endeavor 
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to be not an inattentive observer of what occurs there, and to 
derive from all such places lessons that may be of practical value. 
I have been a man of ambition, far more than my sober reflections 
can justify, and have had a desire that my name should be re- 
membered when I am dead; yet, though I can not justify it, I know 
not that it has been a more ardent desire than is cherished by 
many other men. But I confess if there is any thing that serves effect- 
ually to rebuke and mortify this passion; to show me how little 
likely it is to be gratified, and to convince me how vain, and 
worthless, and foolish it is, it is what I see at funerals, and in the 
remembrances of the dead. How narrow is the circle that is 
affected at all! How little sense of loss is felt extensively when a 
man dies! How much is it regarded as a matter of course that he 
should die; and in what a cold business manner is he consigned to 
the grave! How soon is his place filled up, if a pastor, by another 
pastor equally or more beloved; if a judge on the bench, by 
another, perhaps long an aspirant for the office; if a physician or 
a lawyer, by one who enters without a tear into the large practice 
for which he has been waiting long; ifa merchant, by one who stood 
at his elbow waiting that he might be removed. The world will 
have other things to do than to think much of us when we are 
dead; and when we have received the tribute of the small circle 
of personal friends that we have been able to draw around us, 
and perhaps the passing remark of the stranger on what he may 
have heard of our worth, we must content ourselves to be for- 
gotten. Happy, then, they who, though destined to be soon for- 
gotten on earth, will have the assurance that there is ONE who 
will remember them, even in the grave | 

But the truth that life will soon close, is more especially true of 
some. There are individuals here, of which number perhaps I am 
one, who are particularly concerned in this remark. A year since 
I addressed some here who are not present to hear me to-day, and 
who will hear the voice of pastor or friend no more. To-day I 
address some who will not be where they may hear the Gospel at the 
close of this year; and of whom it is written by Him who changes 
not: “This year thou shalt die.” I say, I address some such. This 
fact has all the certainty which any future event can have, and is 
nearly as certain as it is that the sun will rise to-morrow. If I live, 
T as certainly expect to be called on to attend funerals this year as I 
do that the months and weeks will roll round. Who are the 
victims, I know not; I do not wish to know. Two things I know 
with tolerable certainty, however. One is, that they will be very 
likely to be taken from those who are least expecting it, and that 
probably some of these dear youth will be the victims; and the 
other is, that so far as we can see, they are as likely to be 
taken from one of these pews as another. Suppose I begin on the 
right, and take the pew nearest to me, and then the next, and the 
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next, and the next; I would say to those sitting there that it is as 
likely that the breach will be made there as any where. To those 
that sit there to-day, then, how natural to ask the question : “ Are 
you ready?” God can teach those of us who are thus destined 
to death to act as though we saw it; to apply our hearts to wisdom 
as though we saw the day and the hour of our departure. 


IV. Were this prayer answered, it would lead to the change of 
many plans which we are now forming, and which are far from 
the wisdom which would be suggested by the proper numbering 
of our days. It is not unreasonable to suppose that many of the 
plans which are formed by those before me at the commencement 
of the year are not based on any supposition that death is near, or 
perhaps that he approaches at all. They would be essentially 
modified, perhaps wholly abandoned, were the truth of the whole 
matter clearly seen. Suppose you were to see the future just as 
God sees it; suppose you were able to calculate with certainty the 
months, the weeks, the hours, the moments, the very seconds that 

ou are to live—it is fair to presume that such an estimate would 
lead many here essentially to modify their plans at the commence- 
ment of this year. He who has begun the year flushed with the 
hopes of gain, and with cheering prospects of better times, intent 
now more than ever on being rich, would perceive the propriety of 
paying attention to the concerns of the soul. He might remember 
the solemn address made to one man, “Thou fool! this night shall 
thy soul be required of thee,” and feel-it necessary greatly to 
modify his plans, and to make the preparation for that hour 
now the primary purpose. That professing Christian now min- 
gling much more freely than the Saviour would have done, or 
would now approve, with the world of fashion and of levity—the 
world that knows not its God, and desires not a Redeemer—might 
feel that there would be a propriety in withdrawing from such scenes, 
and giving the heart to godliness, and seriousness, and prayer; 
and might see the propriety that one expecting soon to be with the 
redeemed above should have the heart better prepared than itislikely 
to be where God is forgotten. That young man that is full of the 
hope of distinction in this world, but without the prospect of honor 
in the world to come, and that has resolved to push forward his 
efforts with augmented ardor this year in pursuit of the prize, 
might feel that it was necessary to grasp a prize that is nearer and 
brighter—the crown of glory—and to make immediate preparation 
for the honors of heaven. And she who expects to devote herself 
to vanity might feel that there was some impropriety in dancing 
over the earth which is so soon to be opened to furnish her a 
grave, and that as she treads near the crumbling verge, a more 
careful and sedate step becomes her. What a change would be 
produced in our plans to-day if we saw the reality! Who is there 
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here who would not be likely to modify his schemes! How many 
are there who would feel it necessary to form them wholly anew ! 
God can so influence the mind that we shall form our plans as if 
we saw all before us; and who could be injured by sincerely offer- 
ing that prayer at the beginning of this new year? 


VY. Such an answer to the prayer would show the propriety of 
an immediate attention to whatever is necessary to prepare to 
die. Zo die—dreaded, repulsive, chilling word! I know you 
will think of it as little as you can; but I know also that the time 
is not far distant when it must be thought of; and I know too, 
that, by the help of the Almighty Spirit, I could show you how 
that word would lose almost all its terrors; perhaps become a sub- 
ject of delightful contemplation. Pleasant or unpleasant, however, 
it is a word and a thing that pertains to you and me—and we are 
equally interested in knowing what is a proper preparation for it. 
I am drawing near to the close of my remarks, and I would finish 
what I have to say by pressing this point on your attention. What 
is to be done? How? 

With some of you, my hearers, every thing is to be done. To 
this day, in some instances, in a life already somewhat protracted, 
you have done literally nothing to prepare for the eternity which 
is before you. The past year is now numbered with those that 
went before zt, characterized in your case by the total neglect of the 
soul. In all that year, in all your past life, you can not fix the 
eye on one half-hour when you sat down to think soberly about 
eternity; when you read the Bible one half-hour to find out the 
way of salvation; when you prayed a half-hour that your soul 
might be saved. Momentary thoughts, dismissed as soon as they 
could be, you have had; perhaps hours of gloom, which you have 
been anxious to conceal from your friends, you have had; serious- 
ness you have experienced on the death of a child, but your main 
anxiety then has not been how those thoughts might take a reli- 
gious direction, and result in your conversion, but how they 
might not. Solemn feelings you may have had under the preach- 
ing of the Gospel, but the solicitude excited in your bosom has 
not been how they might result in your conversion, but how you 
could best get rid of the thoughts that troubled you. I have 
reasons which thoroughly convince me of the fact, to believe that 
I address some with whom this has become the settled plan of 
life—those of you, among others, who will listen to an argument 
that relates to a point in which you have no interest, but who, the 
moment the subject approaches the form of an earnest and anxious 
appeal to you directly, coolly turn away. Such have formed:a 
very deliberate resolution not to do any thing with reference to a 
preparation to die, further than to provide a decent place of inter- 
ment, and to make a will, and arrange their worldly affairs. Not 
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one step have you taken to prepare, in any proper sense, to enter 
the eternal world; not one thing have you left undone to crowd 
the whole subject from the mind. 

At the beginning of another year, you present yourselves in 
this sanctuary, with this as the record of the past. You have 
gone through another entire year, and have kept the subject of 
religion from the mind. It is all the permanent, the eternal record 
which is likely to be made of you in relation to the past year. 
That record is made. You enter upon another year, intending 
still the same thing. Unpardoned, unrenewed, unsanctified, 
worldly, ambitious, vain, unreconciled to God, and designing to 
remain thus; in God’s world, and yet determined not to acknow- 
ledge him ; not far from his bar, and having made towards it the 
whole journey of another year, unprepared to meet him; you have 
come here to-day intending that this shall be a prayerless and a 
thoughtless year also—perchance a year of gayety, folly, sin. I 
admonish you, with the fidelity of a pastor, and the tenderness of 
a friend, that for such a purpose you must soon give account to 
God. Hitherto, you have done nothing to be prepared to meet him. 
On your own grave, before the snows of the next December may 
fall, the grass may wave, and the rose-bush may have been planted 
there by the trembling hand of friend—and a year hence the winds 
of winter may howl around your tomb. Will you not offer this 
one prayer? “So teach me to number my days, that I may apply 
my heart unto wisdom.” Ye who have spent the past year in the 
neglect of the Bible, will you not be persuaded to begin, and 
continue, and end this, if you live, in the search for heavenly 
wisdom? Ye who have spent the past year without prayer, shall 
this year be prayerless Mate Will you not go to-day to the 
fountain of wisdom, and ask His guidance and direction in the wa 
to life? You whose life has been a life of vanity and thoughtless- 
ness and sin, and whose leading reflections to-day should be those 
of amazement at the forbearance and compassion of God—will you 
not remember that it is possible to weary-out that compassion and 
long-suffering, and that the message often goes forth: “Cut him 
down; why cumbereth he the ground ?” 

And ye Christians, friends of the Redeemer, heirs of glory, who 
have been taught by the Eternal Spirit that your days are like the 
weaver’s shuttle, and who enter now, perhaps, on the last year of 
your life—certainly on a year whose journey of weeks and hours 
and moments is to be traveled over but once—will you not to 
day in sincerity breathe forth this prayer, anc open your bosont 
to the heavenly answer? So teach us to number our days, that 
we may apply our hearts to wisdom. Not to the ways of folly ; not 
to schemes of life that thou wilt not approve; not to inordinate 
gain—to ambition, to the love of the pride, pomp, and vanity of 
life ; not to the ways of gayety and sin—but to those paths and 
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lans on which wisdom is instamped; to sober views of life, of 
its shortness, of its value as a part of probation; to the nearness 
of its close, and the momentous consequences of the actions of 
this life. If in thy inscrutable Providence it shall be thy will 
that this year shall close our lives, help us to live as if we saw the 
coming of the day; if, in mercy, we are carried through this year 
also, that we may sso live that its deeds shall shed light and 
glory on our future being, and salvation around us; but whether 
we live or die, that we may meet thine approbation, and walk 
beneath thy smiles. So let wisdom guide us; so let peace and 
the hope of heaven accompany us to the moment so eventful to 
us, when the angel shall lift his hand, and swear that in regard to 
us, ‘time shall be no longer.” AMEN. 








SERMON V- 
BY REV. GEORGE N. BOARDMAN, 


PASTOR OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH BINGHAMTON, NEW-YORK., 





THE TWO LAWS. 


“ TeLt me, ye that desire to be under the law, do ye not hear the law? For it is 
written, that Abraham had two sons, the one by a bondmaid, the other by a free 
woman, But he who was of the bondwoman was born after the flesh; but he of 
the freewoman was by promise. Which things are an allegory : for these are the 
two covenants; the one from the mount Sinai, which gendereth to bondage, which 
is Agar. For this Agar is mount Sinai in Arabia, and answereth to Jerusalem which 
now is, and is in bondage with her children. But Jerusalem which is above is free, 
which is the mother of us all. For it is written, Rejoice, thou barren that bearest 
not; break forth and ery, thou that travailest not: for the desolate hath many more 
children than she which hath an husband. Now we, brethren, as Isaac was, are the 
children of promise. But as then he that was born after the flesh persécuted him 
that was born after the Spirit, even so it is now. Nevertheless what saith the scrip- 
ture ? Cast out the bondwoman and her son: for the son of the bondwoman shall 
not be heir with the son of the freewoman.- So then, brethren, we are not children 
of the bondwoman, but of the free.”—Gat. 4 : 21-31. 















THIS passage, though obscure, very plainly expresses a two-fold 
method of divine government. There are two Jerusalems; one 
above and one below: there are two covenants; there is a two- 
fold line of descent—one that of bondage, the other, that of free- 
dom. The former descent is by the flesh, the latter by promise. 
It should be noticed that these two methods of the divine gov- 
ernment, though they seem different, and that of the flesh seems 
the more ancient, are yet in reality one, and begin together. Isaac 
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and Ishmael are children in the same family, and the child after 
the flesh has no inheritance, but the child of promise is heir of all. 
Moreover, the life of bondage and service is only for the sake of 
the life of freedom. The two covenants have one purpose, the 
reconciliation of man with God; and the Jerusalem of the old 
covenant is but the stepping-stone over which we pass into the 
new Jerusalem, which the Apostle personates as our true mother, 

Applying the allegory to ourselves, we notice that the life of 
the flesh is more obtrusive than that of the spirit. At first it seems 
to be the entire life, it often becomes an exacting power, and 
claims the preéminence as the real life, and if the spirit sets up 
an opposing interest, this life of the flesh becomes a persecuting 
one; still the flesh is for the sake of the spirit. The flesh, when 
it has performed its mission, is to be cast off as a worthless husk ; 
for the true being of man does not reside in it. All that seemed 
at first to be of the flesh, proves at last to be really of the spirit, 
and the new Jerusalem, which seemed without an inhabitant, 
gathers finally within its walls all the children of God. The fol- 
lowers of Christ are, all of them, the children of promise—inhab- 
itants of the Jerusalem above, or of the kingdom of God. The 
redeemed of ancient days, before the time of Christ, who were 
once children of bondage, have long since cast off the habiliments 
of service, in which they did the work of their master; and thus 
we are now all one in Him who is head over all things to the 
Church. The promise, therefore, to which Isaac was born, remains 
still in force, a part of the present government of God, while the 
formal, ritual, fleshly covenant of ordinances delivered from mount 
Sinai has for centuries been scattered like chaff in the winds. 

This two-fold method of God’s government brought to view in 
the text, which might be applied to all his dealings with men, I 
propose to dwell upon, as it is applicable to the most concentrated 
and condensed expression of his will, namely, his law. The revela- 
tion of God to men has been under a two-fold law, and whatever 
forms may have been thrown about it, the true explanation of all 
is to be found by a reference to the governing rule that pervades 
the whole. If we understand the law as it is revealed, we shall 
easily understand the essential parts of all that is connected with it. 

There are then, or there were, two laws; one external, formal, 
consisting of rites and ceremonies, the other internal, spiritual, 
consisting of rules for the sentiments and affections of the heart. 
And yet these two are, and always were, one. They were never, 
by the divine intention, at war, and have only been opposed to 
each other by the ignorance or malice of men. The formal law 
had never existed but for the sake of the spiritual, of which it was 
the body; and yet the spiritual in our world, never could exist, 
but by being nursed in a bodily form—the law of rites and cere- 
monies. 
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You may perhaps, by examining, be able to find a stalk of 
wheat that has but a single kernel. Now the stately growth of 
straw, the beautiful form of the head, the closely packed array of 
husk, are all for the sake of the kernel within. ‘he head of the 
wheat shoots out into beauty, and almost in a day attains a perfect 
form. But closely enveloped in the veryjcenter of the ear, if you 
dissect it, you will find the smallest bulb, a mere point, discovera- 
ble only by careful search, and yet that bulb is the only important 
thing in the whole; that is the child of promise; all else is to be 
thrown away; by that the life of the world is to be sustained, 
Nevertheless, the husk is for weeks of the utmost importance; it 
is to protect the kernel, wrap it up as a mother does a child, from 
evening damps, from noonday heats, from drenching rain, from 
withering frosts. Here then, are two counter processes. The 
husk springs at once to full life, but soon enters on its period of 
decay ; the parts are early detached from each other, it loses its 
beauty of form, loses its utility, and in harvest is rudely torn off 
and scattered as worthless chaff. The kernel begins in feebleness, 
seems nothing in comparison with the beautiful waving stalk, on 
the summit of which it is lodged, but it increases while the husk 
decreases ; it grows to a fullness and rotundity that crowds off its 
swaddling clothes, and in its maturity it is garnered with the most 
scrupulous care, while its pretentious and gay envelopment is left 
to be troaden under foot, having accomplished its mission in 
bringing to perfection the modest and concealed grain that nestled 
within its folds. 

This counter process, one part increasing as the other decays, 
one perfect when the other is at its point of greatest imperfection, 
is a process found in all the works of nature, and in all the provi- 
dential arrangements of the universe. It seems to be the univer- 
sal method of the divine working. Inno part of revelation, how- 
ever, is this method more obvious than in the two laws which God 
has ordained, known as the ceremonial law and the moral law. 
These two laws are one. The former was for the sake of the lat- 
ter. It was the husk in which the rule of morals and the law of 
love came to perfection. 

At mount Sinai God ordained certain imposing ceremonies, after 
a pattern shown to Moses in the mount. The symbols of a mys- 
terious religion were arrayed in stately forms, to arrest the eye 
and captivate the imagination. There was the tabernacle, wrap- 
ped in gorgeous curtains of blue, and scarlet, and purple, and fine- 
twined linen, wrought with cherubim and cunning work; there 
were curtains of goat’s hair; and badger’s skins dyed red trailed 
like flowing robes adown its sides and along the ground; there 
was an entrance vail to conceal the sanctuary from all vulgar gaze; 
there was a partition vail to secure the most holy place from even 
priestly eyes ; there was a golden candlestick, with its seven un- 
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quenchable fires; there was a table of shew-bread; there was an 
ark, and a mercy-seat with cherubim upon it, and the visible She- 
chinah, the fiery presence of God; there was the court of the 
tabernacle, an inclosure for the Israelites within fine wrought gur- 
tains hanging upon bars and posts of precious wood joined by 
sockets of silver; there was an altar of sacrifice,on which victims 
to the divine Ruler sent up the propitiation of life offered for sin ; 
there were instituted imposing forms of priestly pomp, and long- 
stoled officials with teraphim, phylactery, and ephod moved pi 
ly through their appointed functions, fulfilling a mission appointed 

them of heaven. We can but look on all this array with admiration 

—silver and gold, purple and scarlet, the burning oil and the lives 

of oxen, sheep, and goats, and the orders of consecrated priests 

were not too gorgeous or too costly an envelope in which to con- 

vey to after-ages God’s message of love to men. 

But within the most holy place, concealed in an ark, externally 
of great beauty and expense, overlaid with gold, were two tables 
of stone, written over with a few brief sentences by the finger of 
God. Thus closely enveloped from view, was the kernel, which 
was to grow to maturity, and become the food of the world. It 
seemed the barest point now, hardly a speck within its gorgeous 
husk. The world would have looked on the revelation of God, 
and not have noticed this as a part of it. The Jews were delight. 
ed with their ritual, and did not know which part was to decay; 
which to come to maturity, and be the fruit—the bread of God, 
that came down from heaven. They were right in looking on all 
this as one revelation, but they found the value in the husk, while 
it was the ten commandments hidden in the ark that were the sub- 
stance and the soul of the divine teaching. 

Through all the discipline of the Jews the law ruling over the 
heart, the law of morals, was continually making its worth felt, 
The prophets and the psalmists soon learned to believe it. of 
more importance than ritual service; to do justice and love mercy 
they learned to estimate as of more value than thousands of sacri: 
fice, and ten thousands of rivers of oil; the husk was slowly, 
gradually disengaged from its content, the age of its decay began, 
the effects of age were visible, Judaism was falling into contempt, 
when suddenly there emerged from the golden ark, the law in its 
full maturity—Jesus Christ—the law drawn out in living charac- 
ters. He burst the shell of formalism, he scattered the swathing- 
bands of religion as chaff in the wind, he stood forth himself, as 
the only real revelation, the fruit that had been so long coming 
to maturity, the bread of God that descended from heaven. The 
ten commandments were the point toward which all God’s revela- 
tion centered ; they were the salient point from which God’s pow- 
erin the earth went forth, and round which his. revelation en- 
sphered itself, forming a body, yet a spiritual body—Jesus Christ 
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the righteous. Henceforth Jesus Christ is our revelation and our 
religion ; all we can know of God centers in him; from him, you 
may go by a direct line of connection, to all that is divine in the 
world: ‘‘Thou hast created all things, and for thy pleasure they 
are and were created.” 

The subject which I have now brought before you, will afford 
- 7x y themes of practical consideration. I can notice but a few 
of them. 


I. I notice the proof of progress in the world. There has often 
been much doubt whether men were really advancing in morals, 
or in any form of civilization. It has been maintained that the 
former ages were the best; that the highest attainments of the hu- 
man race had already been made. Wecan not delay at present 
to argue the question, nor to canvass human opinions; but we 
may notice the divine judgment in the case. There are two epochs 
of human advancement very distinctly fixed by the revelation 
which God has made. When the children of Israel sat down at 
the foot of mount Sinai, the world had advanced so far towards 
its harvest, that the heads of the wheat appeared, the husk shot up 
out of the straw, and the grain, the true end fixed itself within, 
and unnoticed as yet, was fastening upon the true fountain of life, 
where it was to be in due time brought to maturity. When Jesus 
Christ appeared fifteen centuries later, the kernel was ripe, the 
husk was no longer needed, the first fruits were ready for the gar- 
ner, and the chaff was burned with unquenchabie fire. 

But let us apply the progress of events to men as they appear 
among us. Until the time of Christ, the law was preserved in forms; 
men were to keep it, by keeping up a thousand ceremonies, and 
in these they were unconsciously to perform the will of God. 
Men were in astate of boyhood and immaturity, they were, by 
divine arrangement, to be induced to serve God, by having that 
worship arrayed in forms that pleased the fancy, forms that were 
adapted to their unripe tastes. Since the advent of our Lord, the 
law has been required of us asa principle of conduct. That we 
should serve God, and love our neighbor as ourselves, is required 
as a product of the soul itself, from a motive within, not as involv- 
ed in a gorgeous external routine. From our Lord’s day, man has 
been required to be a law to himself. God demands of him now, 
to bea man, and do without the fascinating array of wrought 
needle-work and scarlet hangings, what he ought to do, and to 
leave these childish things. Children must be caressed, praised, 
and allured to their work, but now the world has passed that stage, 
and, as Christ was perfect, so be ye perfect, without the aid of 
Levitical rites and ceremonies, is the command laid upon us. 

In the text, Paul attacks almost fiercely, those who desire to re- 
turn to the old way. ‘Tell me, ye that nips to be under the law, 
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do ye not hear the law?” Can you not, he says, by this time un- 
derstand this matter? You are still required to do in substance, 
ail that your fathers ever did, but they had long and tedious cere- 
monies, and you are expected to be men, and put away childish 
things. The law always demanded precisely what it now demands. 
Hark! ‘Do ye not hear the law?” It says, and has always said, 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and thy 
neighbor as thyself,” and now it says only this. We may say, 
then, that at the epoch of Christ’s advent, the world attained its 
majority. Since that time the Christian world has not been under 
tutors and governors. Christians are forbidden to call any man 
master. Christ is their true head, to him alone — they render 
obedience. The same attainment is expressed in the word free. 
Men at their majority come to their freedom. In Christ, the world 
came to its freedom, and from that day, all the children of God 
are sons of the free woman. Freedom is not lawlessness, but be- 
ing a law to ourselves. The law is no longer wrapped up in ex- 
ternal forms, but is now embodied in us as it was in Christ, and 
from the heart we obey, for the law is the actuating power of the 
heart. We are no longer in bondage, simply because our willing 
service is the service God has always required. The young man 
at twenty-one is free, not because he is beyond parental control, 
but because such control is now so inwrought into his being, that 
he obeys without constraint, the same law that before was enforced 
upon him. Hence the Apostle says, ‘‘ He that looketh into the 
perfect law of liberty and continueth therein, that man is blessed 
in his deeds,” he is a man who may be congratulated as having 
arrived at manhood. 


II. I remark again, this subject shows us that there is great 
beauty in the law of God. There was great beauty in the array 
in which the law slumbered out its period of immaturity and 
growth. The husk was a golden one; it will be remembered for- 
ever, as displaying all the rich and varying tints of autumn. It 
was, in the proud language of Jewish song, designated as the 
beauty of holiness. But we can not believe the substance has less 
glory than the shadow. Those all but prefigured the qualities 
that were embedded within, as substantial parts of the real wheat, 
coming to its ripeness in such regal array. They were but feeble 
expressions of the heavenly things that were contained in a latent 
state in the law. 

Lift the vail-of the tabernacle, and you see at your left hand 
the golden candlestick with its seven lamps emitting a dim light 
in the darkness of an inclosure, whose dense curtains’ shut out 
the light of day. They are but feeble imitations of the stars that 
shed light upon the night. On the right hand, you see a table 
of shew-bread, set forth to exhibit God’s care of his people, and a 
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type of the bread of God given for the life of the world. In the 
front is a vail which you may not pass on pain of death; behind 
it is the source of light, the burning Shechinah, and the mercy- 
seat, and the real law on the tables of stone. The view is a beau- 
tiful one, emblem of heaven and of glory, dim fore-shadowing 
of the Jerusalem above, where there is no night, and no need of 
the light of the sun; where the Lord God, the unvailed Shechinah 
evermore irradiates the city. But these frail emblems are so far. 
from exhibiting a real view of heaven, that they fall far short of 
expressing the real glory of the visible heavens above us. But 
in the ark beyond the vail is an expression of the law, less im- 
posing, indeed than that now before our eyes, but of far deeper 
import, if we have the eye to look into it. Can you look into 
that perfect law of liberty, and gaze far down into its sacred 
depths to see the beautiful array there represented, a beauty as 
much beyond the visible. beauty of the Levitical rites as spirit is 
above mattter. The ten commandments, a few brief sentences, 
“Thou shalt have no other gods before me; thou shalt not take 
the name of the Lord thy God in vain; thou shalt not kill; honor 
thy father and thy mother ;” are outline sketches of a picture that 
when fully completed and perfected, will present infinitely more 
than the gorgeous array of the Hebrew service, their childish 
beauty of holiness. Look upon them as written on their tables of 
stone ; at first view they seem but ordinary letters written on a 
blank surface, but if you gaze intently into that perfect law, you 
will find it to be like a picture on the canvas, drawn by the true 
laws of perspective; gaze intently, and the long vista of the 
future will open before you; you will see through what seemed at 
first dim and ill-drawn lines, into the hidden depths of a picture 
that contains a view of the real glories of heaven. Love to God 
and love to man is the law of the two tables of stone; a law now 
embodied in man’s heart; transferred from the table without to 
the table within, freely obeyed, and so a law of liberty. But it 
does not demand a gaze into the future to see in part what the 
picture contains. We are now advanced nearly two thousand 
years down the distance there opened to view, and I ask you to 
look about, forget the future and the past for a moment, and think 
of the present. I see to-day Christendom clothed with far richer 
adornments than in the days of old were the golden taches and 
wrought loops that decked the earthly sanctuary. I see the 
world a temple to the living God, and its institutions ornaments 
of beauty and glory in which, Christianity is arrayed. All the 
gentler and kindlier sentiments of the race are the product of this 
law. The keen eye of prophecy looked in, pts, of years ago, 
and saw the products of mind mellowed by the law of Christ, and 
the inner law-of Sinai. Now it needs no prophetic eye to see the 
effect. Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself, has become a liv- 
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ing, acting sentiment; the law is now in the heart, itis manifest- 
ing itself in the life and conduct of men; they do fulfill the law 
to some extent as a law of liberty. We behold the manifestation 
of this truth in popular education, a scheme to elevate every one 
of the race'as a brother; we see it in the acknowledgment of pop- 
ular rights, the only power that ever dethroned a monarch without 
substituting a grosser tyranny in his place; we see it in homes for, 
orphans, retreats for the abandoned, asylums for the insane and 
unfortunate, in the parental care exercised for the good of sailors, 
in the mitigation of punishments in prisons, even in the humanity 
that. gleams out ak the horrors of war; all these things are the 
gems inwrought into that wonderful mosaic—the law realized in 
human life. Moreover, we need not look alone at the sentiments 
which men entertain towards each other. The other table of the 
Decalogue has also produced its results. Since the time of Christ 
thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, has been the 
proclaimed law of all nations, and we have the result in the con- 
trast between the Christian and the Jewish view of God. Our 
God ig the God of all, a loving, gracious, forgiving God; an 
amiable being, who so loved the world that he gave his Son to die. 
God submits to no exclusive Jewish title to himself, he is not a 
God of wrath and vengeance to all except the descendants of 
Abrabam; but a universal Father, who bends over the world with 
the tenderest love; every poor, lost, wandering pilgrim on earth 
may now find a home—a father’s house. 

To such a scene I may point you, when you look into God's 
law asa picture of the future. I say there is great beauty and 
loveliness in the law; it embodies all that is gracious, kindly, mer- 
ciful, peaceful in our apprehension or experience. The Jewish 
beauty of holiness has long since faded ; the lamps have gone out; 
the golden candlestick has been removed from its pine, and the 
shew-bread is moldered to dust; but the word of God abideth 
forever. It is the glory and adornment of our Christian age, and. 
eye hath not yet seen, nor ear heard, what it holds reserved for 
them that love God. 


IIL. This subject leads us to a remark in reference to preaching 
the law. It is not uncommon to’ see marks of restlessness when 
the law is proclaimed from the pulpit. It has become quite com- 
mon to say, Preach Christ, and ministers even have yielded and 
said, Yes, it is better to preach Christ. This subject shows the 
absurdity of the position. To preach the law, and to preach Christ, 
are the same thing. Christ and the law are wonderfully woven 
together, and seem almost by magic to change places with each 
other, Christ and the law are the same thing to you, my hearer. 
Do you keep the law perfectly, and you will have no need of 
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Christ. God will accept you without an atonement if you will 
show that the law has not been transgressed. 

Again, Christ is to you the law, for if you have failed in keep- 
ing that law, and are under condemnation, go to the bar of God 
in the name of Christ, and that name is accepted in the law’s stead. 
He holds no other position in the work of redemption ; it is "be: 
Cause there is a law that you need a Christ. When the law of'a 
gracious God is preached to sinners, in the very act Christ is 

reached, as the means of salvation from the penalty of the law. 
When Christ is preached, in the very act the law is proclaimed, 
for Christ is the end of the law for righteousness. Whoever 
preaches the law, preaches to you a schoolmaster, that shall bring 

ou to Christ. hoever preaches Christ, preaches not one who 

as abrogated the law, but one who has fulfilled every jot and tit- 
tle of it. Christ and the law are entirely at one in their end and 
purposes among men. Would you see the law in all its magni- 
tude and importance, look at it through Christ. He magnifies the 
law and makes it honorable. As astronomers look through their 
glasses at the heavenly orbs, and behold systems of worlds and 
satellites of planets, where we see only confused rays of light 
glancing in disorder; so, if you look into the law through Christ 
as a telescope, you will see perfect order, a system of divine ar- 
rangements threading in its perfect progress the eternal decrees of 
God, opening with the creation, ind never closing but as death is 
swallowed up of life, in the city of God. 

Men, therefore, in objecting to the preaching of the law, con- 
demn themselves. They love order and beauty. They are even 
too much given to ideals, to schemes of perfection that can never 
be realized. Why do they not gladly dwell on this ideal of all 
perfection, the law of God? Is it not unnatural to turn away in 
fis ust from such an exhibition of God’s plan? 

et men do almost universally shrink from any view of the 
pee and purposes of their providential Ruler. The reason is, his 
aw brings with it the charge of transgression. ‘ By the law is 
the knowledge of sin.” The opposition to the preaching of the 
law, therefore, is due to a sense of guilt, and is a condemnation of 
self. For this reason, the preacher might be strongly inclined to 
omit any reference to the subject; he can have no delight in mak- 
ing charges of guilt, and arraigning his hearers as culprits at a 
tribunal of justice. But as an ambassador of God, he may not 
shun to declare the whole counsel of his Master, The judge on 
the bench does not out of mere politeness avoid reference to the 
law which a criminal has broken, neither can he who pleads with 
men to be reconciled with their Judge, avoid the unpleasant duty of 
proclaiming that God has a controversy with his people. Rather 
will he urge them to be in haste and flee from their unnatural and 
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false position. First be reconciled to God, and there will be no 
such annoyances rising from a contemplation of his commandments. 
With the Psalmist will you gaze long and deeply into the law, and 
see wondrous things therein. You will in the morning take that 
law for your guide during the day, and at night rest the more 
peacefully that all your anxieties and cares slumber beneath its 
sacred influences. ‘In the law of the Lord” will you “ meditate 
day and night.” 





SERMON VI. 


BY REV. 0. P. CONKLIN, 


PASTOR OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, OVID, NEW-YORK. 





“CARRIED INTO ABRAHAM’S BOSOM.” 
“ AND was carried by the angels into Abraham’s bosom.”—LUKE 16: 22. 


THERE is much that is great and godlike in the human mind, 
even though debased by the fall. But the mind is joined, in its 
first stage of existence, to a body frail and perishable; and when 
this is enfeebled by disease, the mind often becomes enfeebled also, 
so that it is no uncommon thing to see strong-minded persons ap- 
— like children on the bed of languishment and Y ssolatiie. 

ns, heretofore athletic and courageous, cling to their parents as 
if they were infants again, and can hardly bear to have them out 
of their sight. Husbands cling to their wives, though for many 
a year these wives have been accustomed to hang upon the arm of 
their husbands, like the vine upon the sturdy oak. And all, as 
they draw near the dark valley, under the fearful process of disso- 
Jution, and with the dread of its struggles before their eyes, often 
greatly magnified, all cling to some one to befriend them, to’stand 
by and support and minister to them, till the scene shall close. 
And it is a redeeming feature of our fallen nature that so much of 
sympathy and tenderness and affection are left, that persons dying 
among friends, or among strangers, are seldom destitute of some 
ene to turn and smooth the pillow, to fan the pallid cheek, to ad- 
minister the soothing or stimulating cordial, to wipe the moistened 
brow, to bathe the throbbing temples, to listen to the last whis- 
pers, and to close the eyes when the struggle is over. Seldom is 
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the dying man destitute of some one to cling to while life lasts. 
But what then? Is the soul left alone, then—left to wing its way 
in solitude? By no means, Just here comes in one of the most 
interesting revelations of the Bible, and one of the prominent re- 
velations of my text—to wit, that as soon as the redeemed and 
sanctified soul leaves the body it enters into immediate and con- 
scious fellowship with angels. As soon as it passes beyond the 
reach of the attentions of earthly friends, it is received into the 
convoy and society of heavenly friends. As soon as it is divested 
of the timidity and feebleness consequent upon its connection 
with a perishing body, and thus becomes strong and bold enough 
to range the length and breadth of the universe alone, it is sur- 
rounded, and guarded, and guided by a squadron of those mighty 
beings, any one of whom might defy the armies of earth, or the 
legions of hell. The whole subject of the ministry of angels is 
one of exceeding interest. To be assured that these fleet, and 
mighty, and glorious beings-are in any manner ministers, servants 
of those who shall be heirs of salvation, that even the little ones 
of the race, or at least of the Church, have their angels in heaven, 
who do always behold the face of God, and thus connect us with 
our Maker by only a single link—to be assured of this is cheering 
indeed! But still more cheering is it to know that those dear 
ones who have so clung to us in their last agonies, when torn from 
our ministrations, are at once taken up by angels—when obliged 
to let go of our hands, at once grasp the hand of the messengers 
of heaven. Oh! it ought to rejoice us to commit our suffering 
and dying friends to the companionship and protection of their 
new associates, and while we take up and bury all that remains 
with us—their bodies—we ought to be cheered that they them- 
selves need our help no more, that they are among angels; nay, 
that they are even now before the throne, conducted thither on 
wre thos by the swift messengers of Jehovah. But, beautiful 
and interesting as is this first revelation of our text, it is by no 
means its main or most important revelation. Nor is it the one 
for which I have selected it. This main revelation may (with re- 
ference to our present circumstances) be considered and treated as 
threefold, involving, 


I. The thought that there are chief places of bliss in heaven. 

II. That these places are occupied by those whose earthly lives 
were full of sickness and suffering ; and, consequently, 

III. That such lives are not to be esteemed mainly useless, nor 
are they to occasion one murmuring or repining thought. 


I. There are chief places of bliss in heaven. 
“Was carried by the angels into Abraham’s bosom.” This lan- 
guage was originally addressed by our Lord (who was a Jew) to 


is Jewish countrymen. Of course it is to be interpreted in the 
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light of Jewish customs and habits of thought. Among the 
Jews, festivals, and religious festivals too, were common. Very 
many of their ideas of happiness and of religious enjoyment 
would concentrate, therefore, around the festival. Attheir annual 
festivals most of the nation were accustomed to assemble at Jeru- 
salem, and, of course, in the interchange of social feelings and 
religious hopes, there naturally made, there would be much that 
would be esteemed delightful. Hence it would not be unnatural 
for a Jew to conceive of heaven as a great and interminable reli- 
gious festival. That the Jews did so conceive of it, is evident 
enough from several of the representations of the New Testament. 
Our Lord himself spoke of heaven as his Father’s house, in 
which there are many mansions. Such a house would be per- 
fectly adapted for social, festive, and religious intercourse. And 
then in the Apocalypse, heaven is represented as a city with 
foundation of precious stones, walls of jasper, gates of pearl, 
streets of gold, trees of life, and a river of the water of life; and 
the whole lighted, not by the comparatively pale beams of the 
sun, but by the resplendent glories of God and the Lamb; and 
this city was called the New Jerusalem; the metropolis of the 
Jews, with its splendid temple, with the majesty and glory of its 
religious worship, especially when the nation was gathered into 
it, at the great annual festivals, being, of course, the prototype of 
‘the heavenly city. This same idea of heaven pervades our text. 
Abraham was the father of the Jewish Church, as indeed he is 
the father of true believers under the Christian dispensation. The 
Jews honored him greatly and justly. If heaven be represented 
as a glorious festival of the just made perfect, then Abraham 
would preside at that festival, in order that the figure may be con- 
sistently carried out according to Jewish apprehensions ; for, as at 
a family festival, the father of the family would preside, so at the 
heavenly festival the father of the faithful would of course pre- 
side. Now the place of honor at any festival was next to the 
master of the feast, and the expression of our text, “ Into Abra- 
ham’s bosom,” shows that Lazarus had this place of honor. The 
Jews reclined at their meals and festivals on couches, with the 
table before them. Our Lord and his disciples did so at the feast 
of the Passover, when the Lord’s Supper was instituted. Jesus 
presided at that festival. The beloved apostle John had the place 
of honor, as is apparent from the following record, in connection 
with other passages: ‘Now, there was leaning on Jesus’ bosom 
one of his disciples whom Jesus loved.” To lean on one’s bosom 
at supper was only possible for the person reclining next to him; 
and as “to be carried into one’s bosom,” and to “lean on one’s 
bosom,” is an allusion to one and the same custom, it follows that 
the chief place of honor and bliss is in the bosom of the master 
of ceremonies at a festival. As the beloved apostle had the chief 
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place of bliss at the institution of the Lord’s Supper, so there are 
chief places of bliss at every festival; and if heaven be viewed 
in the light of a festival, then there are chief places of bliss in 
heaven. This, then, is one of the thoughts involved in the main 
revelation of our text. 


II, The second thought is, that these chief places are occupied 
by those whose mortal lives were full of sickness and suffering, 
Lazarus was carried to Abraham’s bosom, that is, to a chief place 
in heaven. Why wasitso? If the declaration had been made 
of Paul, we should not so much have wondered at it. We should 
have considered his exaltation to a chief place in heaven but a fit 
reward for his unquenchable zeal and indomitable energy in pro- 
moting the kingdom of Christ. We would have thought it only 
an appropriate reward for the stripes and imprisonments, and 
those other and varied and bitter persecutions to which he was 
subjected. And though we have no reason to doubt that Paul 
does occupy a chief place of honor and bliss in heaven, yet it is 
never said of him that when he died he was carried by angels to 
so exalted a place in heaven as Abrabam’s bosom. Or if the de- 
claration had been made of Peter for his forwardness in every 
good word and work, or of John, that disciple whom Jesus loved, 
we should not have been in the least surprised. But of whom 
was it made?. It was of one of the most pitiable objects, (so far 
as the comforts of this life are concerned,) which is any where set 
forth in the Bible. The Lord Jesus, though he was rich, yet for 
our sakes became poor, that we, through his poverty, might be 
rich; yet was he never reduced to so great straits through sick- 
ness and poverty as Lazarus. He was without a home; he had 
not where to lay his head; and his disciples were driven by their 
hunger to avail themselves of the privilege granted by the Jew- 
ish law, of going into a field of ripening grain, and rubbing it out 
in their. hands, and eating it, in order to appease the cravings of 
their appetite; but then neither Christ nor his disciples were so 
reduced as to be carried to the gate of arich man and laid down 
there, desiring to be fed with the crumbs which fell from his table 
—desirous of the part which belonged to the dogs, and, moreover, 
so sick and sore as to excite the compassion of those very brutes, 
with whom he was glad to be a fellow-commoner. How pitiable 
was the condition of Lazarus, as it is set forth in this touching 
narrative. Without a home, ora friend to take him in; without 
@ nurse to attend him in his sickness; without a surgeon to probe 
and bind up his ulcers; without clothing, or even bandages, to 
hide their unsightliness; with no delicacies to tempt his appetite ; 
and so destitute as to be glad of even the refuse of the tables of 
the rich, that soul and body might be kept together a little longer, 
he is laid at the gate, exposed to the vicissitudes of the weather ; 
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exposed to the gaze, and it may be the scoffs of the vulgar and 
unfeeling, or to a cruel order from the rich man within to remove. 
How easily might he have nursed a murmuring and repining dispo- 
sition! How easily might he have stirred up rebellious feelings; 
and cursed the day of his birth! How easily might he have in- 
duced himself to ask, ‘‘ What do I live for, of what use is my 
life?” and tosay, ‘“ Let me die, even though it should be by starva- 
tion!” But no, not a word of all this; not a murmur, not a quer: 
ulous thought escaped his lips, or found a lodgment in his soul. 
‘« All the days of my appointed time will I wait and suffer till my 
change come,” is the language of his heart and conduct. He 
meekly submitted to the will of God, and bore patiently all that 
misery which Providence saw fit to lay upon him. And in this 
way he served and honored God, as effectually as did Paul, and 
that too in a sphere more difficult than any which Paul was called 
to occupy. For, though the life of Paul was a most toilsome life, 
and though it was full of difficulties, and trials, and persecutions, 
yet there was much in its results which was most exhilarating. 
He did not need to walk entirely by faith. He could see that he 
was not toiling and suffering in vain. He could see the kingdom 
of the Lord extending, could see churches springing up and flour- 
ishing in the midst of heathen abominations ; could see multitudes 
turning to God, through his instrumentality, and preparing to 
shine as stars forever and ever in the crown of his rejoicing. 
Thus, in no small degree, he received his reward for toil and suf- 
fering as he went along, and, of course, the load of it was in this 
= reatly lightened. There was also much in his very activity, 
and the constant change of scene and incident, to divert his mind 
from cares and sorrows, and restore it to a healthful and elastic 
state; and the same is true of all who, like Paul, are permitted to 
spend their lives in the active service of their Master. But how 
different with those who serve the Lord by a meek submission to 
his will, through a life of sickness. All such must walk by faith 
alone. They can see no good results to others from their lives. 
They seem to themselves to be inflicted as a burden upon their 
friends, instead of being instruments of doing them good. They 
find it exceedingly difficult at times to understand why they live 
at all, so useless and burdensome do their lives seem to be. And 
this feeling of depression, and despondency, and gloom, so natu- 
ral to their circumstances, is greatly hightened by their confine- 
ment, and by the effects of disease on both body and mind. The 
dull monotony of the sick chamber, the frequent necessity of 
avoiding company, the lack of occupation, the corroding effects of 
pain, the long and dismal nights, and the cheerless days; the 
feebleness, forbidding exercise ; and the dreadful restlessness and 
distraction occasioned by nervous torture—have the effect, almost 
necessarily, of driving away all comfort, even the comfort of reli- 
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gion, and leaving the mind to prey upon itself, to brood over its 
miseries, and hatch a flock of murmurs and repinings against 
God. Whosoever, therefore, resists all these evil influences and 
tendencies, and still keeps up faith and hope—still serves God by 
meekness, submission, and fear—still hushes every murmur, and 
kisses the rod, does, to a certainty, more to magnify religion, and 
exhibit its glories and triumphs, than could possibly be done in 
the brilliant career of Paul. Now this was manifestly just what 
Lazarus did, and this was just the reason why he was carried by 
angels into Abraham’s bosom ; just the reason why a chief place 
of honor and bliss was given to him in heaven; so that both the 
text and reason confirm the thought, that the chief places in 
heaven are given to those who serve God acceptably through a 
mortal life of sickness and suffering. Consequently, we are led 
to remark, - 


III. That such lives are not to be esteemed mainly useless; 
nor are they to occasion one murmuring or repining thought. 
How often is it the case that the suffering invalid looks upon his 
life as useless to others, if not to himself! ‘True, his life is not 
wholly unavailing if it is so employed as to save his own soul. 
Indeed, any one can see that it is a great achievement to save one 
soul, and that if a life of sickness and suffering should result in 
the salvation of the sufferer, his sufferings would be more than 
counterbalanced, ten thousand times. But then, what Christian 
can be content with the endeavor to save his own soul, simply ? 
Does he not feel that he is bought with a price, and that, therefore, 
he is bound to glorify God in his body and in his spirit? And is 
it not the highest aspiration of his soul to meet this sacred obliga- 
tion? How, then, can he bear to be shut up by sickness or debil- 
ity, in the midst of a world lying in wickedness—in the midst of 
a world calling so loudly for active effort? In our day, the call 
for action is so loud, as to seem almost the only call upon the fol- 
lower of Christ. And when one is debarred from active effort, he 
seems to himself almost shut out from usefulness. But the reve- 
lations of our text show us that this is a false view. Religion 
does as much need passive, suffering exemplifiers, as it does active, 
flaming exemplifiers. And I doubt not that the unbelieving 
world would be more impressed with the evidence of the divine 
origin of our holy religion, in view of a Christian of surpassing 
talents, meekly, quietly submitting to have all his brilliant pros- 
te of doing good actively blotted out, and to be shut up toa 
ife of pain, suffering, inactivity and gloom, than by the active, 
— life of Paul himself. It is heroic and glorious to put 
orth great and almost superhuman exertions in the cause of 
Christ, when the return, in this life, will be little (at least, so far as 
the world can appreciate it) but poverty, mockery, and persecu- 
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tion. But then there are heroes who do not belong to the sacra- 
mental host, and these too often make wonderful exertions for a 
poor reward—not warriors merely, but men of science, men of in- 
vention, men of discovery. And the contrast between these and 
the Christian hero is not as wide in the eyes of the world as some 
other contrasts are—not as wide as the contrast between the same 
heroes suffering under the infliction of heavy judgments from hea- 
ven. Run a parallel between the disappointed and sick and 
suffering aspirant for the honors of this world, and the disap- 

inted aspirant for an active Christian life. See the two suffering 
side by side the greater ills which flesh is heir to, and the mouth 
of o> gens is more effectually stopped than by any other 
parallel. It is for this and other obvious reasons that we must 
conclude the life of passive suffering to be far from a useless life ; 
and in the light of our text, with the inspired revelation before 
us, that one sufferer, at least, had a chief place of honor and bliss 
assigned him in heaven, we may conclude that such lives are 
often surpassingly useful. And if so, they are not, of course, 
even to tempt us to murmur or repine. What matters it how 
this short life be spent, if it does most effectually honor God, and 
exemplify religion? Is it not as nothing when compared with 
the life to come? Are not its honors an empty bubble—its gold 
a shining constant trouble? Yes, 


“This life’s a dream, an empty show ; 
But that bright world to which we yo 
Hath joys substantial and sincere.” 


Its joys as much surpass those of this world, as heaven is higher 
than earth, as eternity is longer than time, as God is better than 
man. And are we not told that our light affliction, (light in com- 
parison to what it might justly be,) that our light affliction which 
is for a moment, (a moment in comparison with the endless ages 
of the world to come,) “ worketh out for us a far more exceeding 
and eternal weight of glory”? And, believing this, can we possi- 
bly give way to one murmuring thought, as the mind passes over 
our own sufferings or those of our friends? I know that the 
things of time and sense get a mighty hold of us during this life. 
I know it is difficult to break away from them, and take the broad 
and grand view which stretches away into eternity. I know 
how easy it is for parents to form plans for the usefulness and 
eminence of their children, especially when they see their minds 
opening with great promise, and their hearts even more expansive 
than their minds. I know how brothers and sisters, and all the 
fond friends, look forward with a confidence that the buds of 
hope and promise will not only blossom, but yield a rich harvest 
of fruit; and I know that this fruit is uniformly desired, prayed 
for, and expected im the life of prosperity. I know, also, that 
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these hopes and expectations grow so strong, often, that it seems 
impossible that they should be disappointed ; and when they are 
disappointed, the carnal impulse is to complain of the doings of 
God—it may be only in the secret recesses of the heart, but still 
to complain. We greatly need at such times to take a large, rec- 
tified view of God’s ways. They are not like man’s. His plans 
are infinitely wiser than ours. He has need of sufferers as well as 
Jaborers in his kingdom. The service of the sufferer is a more 
difficult, and therefore a higher service than that of the laborer. 
Not every one is qualified for the higher service. God, therefore, 
sometimes takes those who promised to be the most effective 
laborers, and transforms them into sufferers; and we, in the low- 
ness and narrowness of our views, stand by and look on wonder- 
ing, and perhaps almost horrified at the strange work of judg- 
ment, as we regard it, with which he is dealing with our friends. 
I doubt not that, when we come to get the true view of these 
things, (which will be granted us in heaven,) we shall find that 
some of these dealings with our friends, which have looked to us 
so much like sore judgments, were simply expressions of the high 
estimate in which they were held by Jehovah, were in fact pro- 
motions rather than judgments, were exaltations to a sphere of 
service so high and difficult, that we ourselves were both unwor- 
thy and incompetent to occupy it. I doubt not that we shall see 
some of them, after only a short life, occupying more exalted 
places of honor and bliss in heaven, than are occupied by others 
who spend long and laborious lives here—lives which to our nar- 
row view have seemed most useful and deserving (so far as the 
lives of any can be said to be deserving) of the highest rewards in 
the world tocome. And if this be a correct view of God’s gov- 
ernment, it is one well adapted to hush every murmuring impulse 
when God deals with our friends, as he has been dealing with the 
deceased. And, if I mistake not, there are, in our subject, not 
only reasons adapted to hush every murmuring thought in the 
breasts of many bereaved friends, but there are sources of consola- 
tion also. If they have yielded to the feeling that the hand of 
God has been laid very om upon them, if they are secretly 
asking wherein they have sinned more than others, that 
this greater affliction than others are accustomed to suffer should 
come upon them, then let them take the view opened by the text. 
Were Lazarus and his parents and kindred greater sinners than 
others, that he suffered so fearfully? So far was this from being 
the case, that, as the event proved, he was a special favorite of 
heaven. He was called to suffer, because of his superior qualifica- 
tions, because he could so meekly and quietly submit to the heavy 
inflictions as greatly to honor religion and glorify God; while 
others, owing to their small degree of patience, endurance, and 
submission, were passed by in the bestowment of exalted favors, 
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and were left to serve God in a lower sphere. And, to the best 
of my judgment, the same is often the case with our departed 
friends. 

' God appoints some to be bright and shining lights in the path- 
way of catering, while others are spared, simply because such are 
better fitted to honor him, and illustrate the soul-sustaining power 
of the Gospel in this most difficult sphere. To our limited view, 
their lives seem incomplete, and the dealings of God mysterious, 
perhaps severe. The revelations of the text may show us, what 
the light eternity will more fully reveal, that the sufferers in 
God’s service, instead of being objects of pity, have been raised to 
an exalted sphere of duty here, and to corresponding rewards:in 
the life to come. 

Let us all, then, learn submission, cheerful and patient submis- 
sion to the afflictions which God appoints, and be greatly comfort- 
ed in reference tothe protracted sufferings of friends, who, like 
Lazarus, bear patiently the inflictions of his hand. We here see 
but parts of his ways. The light of eternity will correct our esti- 
mates. ' 

God is his own interpreter, and all shall hereafter be made clear, 
consistent and glorious. 
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SERMON VII- 





THE FRAME-WORK OF LIFE. 


“Tuey will not frame their doings to turn unto their God.”—Hosga 6 : 4. 


Wuat Hosea here charged upon Israel, upwards of seven hun- 
dred years before Christ, is true of every generation of unconvert- 
ed men. They will not act on the principle that the great 
business of life is to serve and please God, and enjoy his favor 
here and hereafter; buton the contrary, they live for self-gratifica- 
tion, regardless of the will of God, and indifferent to his favor or 
frown. 

1. They will not treasure up that truth which is the only medi- 
um of sanctification. The Bible, the grand treasury of divine 
truth, is neglected by them. It is the last book they will open. 
They are averse to its truth, they spurn its precepts and commands, 
they will not come “to the light lest their deeds should be re- 
proved ;” and having known something of God, they will not re- 
tain him in their knowledge, because the knowledge of him quick- 
ens their consciences, and troubles them in their way of iniquity. 

2. They will store up folly till there is no room in their minds 
for divine and sanctifying truth. This is true of both the educated 
and the uneducated. The latter fill their minds with foolish 
stories, ludicrous anecdotes, silly jests, tales of romance, etc., 
while the former add to these the idle speculations of infidelity 
and false philosophy, until divine truth finds not a nook or corner 
in which to take up its residence. 

8. Men so associate themselves together that it would rupture all 
their friendships to become the friends of God. They often band 
together for the very purpose of strengthening each other’s hands 
in sin. If they turn to God, such bands of course must be brok- 
en. And if this be not their avowed object, still the companions 
they choose are very often those who hate religion and its duties, 
and whose society and friendship must be lost to those who enter 
on the course which they hate. 

4. Men socommit themselves against religion, the Bible, the 
Sabbath, and the people of God, as to cause them t embar- 
rassment when there shall be occasion to take back these commit- 
ments. They are free to express all their bitterness against the 
service of God, and it causes them shame to have to retract. They 
find it bears hard on their pride to be under the necessity of ao- 
knowledging their errors. 
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5. Men so locate themselves and enter such employments as to 
require a change, and perhaps a rupture of all their earthly rela- 
tionships, should they turn to serve and please the Lord. They 
enter into business of such kind, and with such partners, that 
they must give up the one and separate from the other if they 
would become consistent, conscientious Christians. They engage 
in business that serves to corrupt the morals of the community, 
or which, as it is carried on, obliges them to break the Sabbath, or 
otherwise violate the law of God. Thus they throw another bar- 
rier across the way to heaven. 

6. They pollute their consciences with those acts of moral defile- 
meat which will greatly pain them should they become the child- 
ren of God. Thus they lay the foundation for future grief and 
tears, so as often to embitter even their best and purest hours, 
Witness the cases of Col. Gardiner, John Newton, and others. 

7. They advance such sentiments with regard to divine things 
before the ungodly, that should they change their course they will 
be thereby much hindered in their efforts to do good. They call 
piety hypocrisy, and thus make themselves subject to the same 
charge, if they should profess to have become pious. Or, they 
call it a species of misanthropy, or a profession embraced from 
sinister motives, and thus render their own profession liable to sus- 

icion. 
. 8. All their habits of thinking, speaking, and acting, are at va- 
riance with the habits of godliness, and thus they render necessary 
a total change in their character and conversation if they em- 
brace the Gospel. 

¥. They put off religion until all their preparation for eternity 
is crowded into the few last moments of life. Thus they render 
it impossible that they should have time to form a heavenly cha- 
racter, and become prepared for the employments and the pleas- 
ures of heaven. They rush headlong in sin all their days, with 
the vain hope of recovering themselves with one effort when they 
shall be laid on the bed of death. They act as though heaven was 
to be obtained so easily that they have but to speak the word and 
they are there; but how many, full of such hopes, have at last 
found the gate of heaven barred to them forever ! 


REMARKS. 


1. What a calamity it is that men will not use a little of their 
wisdom in the matters of eternity, and not be continually block- 
ing up their way to heaven. They are wise in the trifling concerns 
of time and sense, but in the all-important matters of eternity they 
are fools, Those affairs which are of the most solemn, yea of in- 
finite moment, they lay aside to give place to the vanities of this 
mortal life. 

2. The people of God have great cause for gratitude that he 
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has not suffered them to goon to a returnless distance from him. 
The course of the sinner 1s ever away from God. There is a line 
in the way of rebellion beyond which, if he pass, there is no re- 
turn; and we can not doubt that all would pass this line and be 
forever lost, did not the merciful hand of God stop them in their 
course. Christian! nothing but God’s restraining grace kept you 
back, and caused you to turn again unto him. 

3. Every benevolent man will be doing all in his power to hold 
back his fellow-men from ruin. - Benevolence is the fundamental 

rinciple of Christianity. Every Christian, therefore, will find 
fis chief employ in saving souls from destruction, and to do this 
will use all the means that God has placed within his reach. He 
will not spare labor, nor expense, nor self-denial. If he be a true 
Christian, his benevolence will lead him to prefer the salvation of 
his fellow-men far above self-gratification. 

4. Finally, it would be wise if men would calculate to be saved 
and be shaping their ways for heaven. Wise, did I say? yea, it 
would be the perfection of wisdom. Not to be doing this is the 
hight of folly—it is madness. This life is given us as a time in 
which to prepare ourselves for our final award. How foolish, how 
mad, then, is he who squanders his days in trifling pursuits, thus 
neglecting all preparation for heaven, and making daily prepara- 
tion for an eternity of woe. 





